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SAVINGS  BANKS. 


The  proceeds  of  labor,  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  the 
producer,  may  be  converted  into  capital  so  that  it  will  produce 
^ a revenue  without  impairing  the  amount  of  the  original  sum  ; 

this  revenue  may,  in  its  turn,  be  invested  with  a like  result, 
and  the  process  may  be  continued,  at  the  will  of  the  owner, 
and  while  he  is  personally  engaged  in  the  production  of  other 
surplus  which  he  can  convert  into  capital  with  similar  results. 

Such  accumulations,  owned  by  various  individuals,  tend  to 
produce  comfort  and  pleasure,  to  encourage  education,  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  to  the  enlightenment  of  tiie  individual 
as  well  as  the  community  where  they  exist. 

A more  general  distribution  of  property,  will,  no  doubt, 
tend  in  a great  degree  to  the  extinction  of  pauperism.  The 
^ cares  which  accompany  its  possession,  sharpen  the  mental  fac- 

ulties, educate  the  owner,  and  incline  to  enlarge  his  moral 
perception. 

So  manifest  had  this  appeared,  that,  early  in  the  present 
Century,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  efforts  were  begun  to  en- 
courage habits  of  economy  among  those  who  had  never  enjoy- 
ed its  fruits,  and  who  had  not  experienced  the  benefit  of  saving 
for  themselves. 

The  first  publication  in  England  (1797)  on  the  subject  of 
Savings  Banks  is  attributed  to  Jeremy  Bentham,  in  whose 
plans  for  the  management  of  paupers,  he  included  a system  of 
what  he  called  “Frugality  Banks.” 

Among  the  first  persons  who  interested  themselves  practi- 
cally  on  the  subject  was  a woman,  Mrs.  Priscilla  Wakefield, 
who  was  superintendent  ot  a “Friendly  Society  for  the  Bene- 
fit of  Women  and  Children,”  which,  in  1801,  combined  with 
its  principal  design  a Bank  for  Savings. 

Private  societies,  which  received  and  invested  the  savings 
of  the  laboring  poor,  were  organized  and  in  operation  in  En- 
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gland,  Ireland  and  Wales,  to  the  nunaber  of  Seventy  Eight, 
when  the  first  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1817,  which 
established  the  system  under  control  of  the  government. 

In  1816,  Savings  Banks  were  opened  in  Switzerland. 

In  France,  the  first  institution  was  founded  in  Paris,  and 
opened  to  the  public  in  1818.  To  day,  they  are  extended  into 
almost  all  the  states  of  Europe. 

The  spirit  of  philanthropy  was  displayed  early  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country,  and  found  expression  in  endeavors  to  fix 
by  law,  the  price  of  articles  of  necessity,  and  the  wages  of  me- 
chanics  and  laborers ; but  further  experience  taught  the  law 
makers  that  such  regulations  were  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  those  they  desired  to  serve;  afterwards,  lotteries  with  chari- 
table designs  were  legalized,  and  charitable  societies  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  and  supporting  such  of  their  members 
as  might  stand  in  need  of  assistance  by  reason  of  sickness  or 
accident,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
who  might  die  leaving  little  or  no  property  for  their  support. 

In  1803,  a petition  was  presented  to  the  legislature  of  this 
State,  praying  that  sundry  persons  might  be  incorporated  into 
a society,  with  power  to  build  workshops  and  purchase  ma- 
teials,  for  the  employment  of  the  poor. 

The  Society  of  Tammany  or  Columbian  Order,  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  was  incorporated  in  1805,  as  a charitable  insti- 
tution, for  the  purpose  of  affording  relief  to  the  indigent  and 
distressed  members  of  the  association,  their  widows  and  orph- 
ans, and  others  who  may  be  found  proper  objects  of  their 
charity. 

This  society  still  exists,  but  its  charities  are  oftener  dis- 
pensed to  its  distressed  members  and  others  requiring  relief 
in  the  form  of  public  offices,  than  to  widows  and  orphans. 

In  the  next  decade,  many  benevolent  and  charitable  socie- 
ties were  organized  and  incorporated  in  the  New  England 
and  Middle  States,  which  served  their  designated  purposes  to 
a limited  extent,  but  all  failed  to  accomplish  anything  for  the 
permanent  well  being  of  those  they  intended  to  benefit ; in- 
stead of  so  assisting  the  beneficiaries  that  at  some  future  time 
they  would  care  for  themselves,  they  ministered  only  to  present 
wants,  which  were  ever  recurring  and  never  fully  satisfied ; 
with  each  dispensation  the  receivers  became  more  dependent, 


were  losing  their  own  self  respect,  and  in  danger  of  becoming 
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paupers — the  disease  had  been  aggravated  by  improper 
remedies. 

Experience  had  demonstrated  that  temporary  relief  resulted 
in  many  cases  in  entire  dependence,  while  the  number  of  poor, 
instead  of  decreasing,  was  stimulated  to  increase;  no  plainer 
lesson  is  to  be  learned  from  experience  than  this,  as  soon  as 
it  is  known  in  a community  that  anything  can  be  had  without 
labor,  that  people  can  have  soup,  fuel,  clothing,  and  shelter 
without  cost,  that  moment,  the  moral  standard  of  the  commun- 
ity is  lowered,  and  once  the  way  is  made  plain  by  individuals, 
societies  or  the  state,  all  further  efforts  on  the  part  of  recipi- 
ents to  earn  their  own  living  is  abandoned,  not  only  for  the 
part  gratuitously  offered,  but  all  honest  w’ork  is  given  up,  and 
ingenious  schemes  are  resorted  to,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
greatest  amount  possible,  and  more  time  is  wasted  and  labor 
of  a certain  kind  expended,  which,  if  directed  by  honest  efforts, 

would  comfortably  support  the  degraded  person  and  his 
family. 

Resort  was  afterwards  had  to  the  system  to  “help  others  to 
help  themselves,”  by  teaching  the  poor  to  acquire  habits  of 
economy  and  thrift,  by  laying  aside  some  part  of  their  earn- 
ings in  the  time  of  prosperity,  to  provide  for  the  days  of  ad- 
versity, sickness,  accident,  and  old  age.  In  the  announcement  ' 
in  1816,  of  the  intention  of  several  benevolent  gentlemen  of 
Boston,  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  for  an 
act  of  incorporation  for  a “ Saving  Bank,'’  appeared  the 
following : 

* “ It  is  not  by  the  alms  of  the  wealthy  that  the  good  of  the 
lower  class  can  be  generally  promoted.  By  such  donations 
encouragement  is  far  oftener  given  to  idleness  and  hypocrisy 
than  aid  to  suffering  worth.  He  is  the  most  effective  benefac- 
tor to  the  poor,  who  encourages  them  in  habits  of  industrj-, 
sobriety  and  frugality.” 

These  were  the  ideas  which  inspired  the  founders  of  the 
Savings  Bank  system  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ; banks  were 
organized  and  chartered  which  were  managed  by  benevolent 
persons,  in  some  States,  in  the  w-ay  that  suited  their  notions  of 
prudence  and  safety;  in  others,  they  were  limited  by  law  to 
what  was  considered  the  best  class  of  securities,  which  were 


* Key’s  History  of  Savings  Banks,  Vol.  I,  p.  39. 
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particularly  specified  in  the  charter  of  each  bank.  While  the 
number  and  amount  of  deposits  was  small  in  the  aggregate, 
little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  investing  the  money  safely 
and  wisely;  but  when  the  system  became  more  popular,  as  it 
did  when  good  management  and  its  fruits  were  exhibited,  the 
deposits  increased  so  rapidly  that  trustees,  who  before  were  lim- 
ited, were  further  authorized  to  invest  the  funds  not  only  in 
Bonds  and  Mortgages,  United  States  and  State  Stocks,  but  in 
Bonds  of  Counties,  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages  of  the  States  in 
which  the  banks  were  located,  and  in  some  quarters,  notably  in 
New  England,  authority  was  given  to  invest  in  First  Mortgage 
Bonds  of  railroads  chartered  by  the  State  in  which  the  banks  ^ 

were  located,  and  in  the  Stock  of  their  State  or  National  Banks. 

They  were  also  permitted  to  have  on  deposit  in  the  same  banks 
any  sum  up  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  total  deposit  of  each 
Savings  Bank,  and  if  the  money  held  by  the  Savings  Bank 
could  not  be  conveniently  invested  in  any  or  all  of  the  modes 
before  named,  it  might  loan  a third  part  of  the  same  on  per- 
sonal security  with  two  sureties,  i.  e ; the  bank  might  discount 
endorsed  notes,  not  as  is  the  custom  in  banks  of  discount  for 
thirty,  sixty,  or  ninety  days,  but  they  were  authorized  to  loan 
their  tunds  on  notes  to  run  for  twelve  months. 

The  operation  of  such  loans  is  stated  by  the  Bank  Ccmmis-  Vr 

sioners  of  Massachusetts  in  i86i,  to  be  precisely  this:  “that 
a merchant,  having  culled  out  of  his  ‘ bills  receivable  ’ all  such 
notes  as  he  can  get  discounted  at  bank,  carries  the  remainder, 
whicli  are  either  too  long  or  too  poor  to  be  negotiated  in  the 
regular  way,  to  a Savings  Bank,  where  he  gets  a considerable 
loan  upon  them.  He  is  enabled  by  this  process  not  only  to 
expand  his  own  credit  to  an  unwarrantable  degree,  but  also 
to  indulge  his  customers  in  longer  credits  than  it  is  either 
well  for  them  to  have,  or  for  him  to  give.”  They  also  say  in 
the  same  report,  “ We  recall  an  instance  last  summer,  when 
Exchange  in  Western  Cities  ruled  at  ten  per  cent,  and  up- 
wards, where  all  the  collaterals  held  by  a certain  Savings 
Bank  near  Boston  fof  the  notes  of  a respectable  mercantile 
house  were  payable  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  other  Western 
States,  of  which  not  a single  piece  could  then  have  been  dis- 
counted at  a bank  in  State  Street.  It  is  true  that  they  were 
taken  at  a margin  and  this  is  usually  the  case,  but  they  ought 
not  to  have  been  taken  by  a Savings  Bank  at  all.” 


Loans  on  these  securities  in  New  England  banks  amount 
at  the  present  time  to  $58,000,000,  or  13  per  cent,  of  the  total 
assets,  Vermont  being  tlie  largest,  or  23  per  cent.  It  is  idle 
to  say  that  losses  on  these  have  not  been  large,  when  it  is 
well  known  that  renewals  can  be  so  readily  obtained  if  the  in- 
terest is  paid;  perhaps  it  would  be  more  proper  to  say  that 
the  losses  already  made  have  not  been  charged  oft',  and  what 
the  future  has  in  store  for  commercial  obligations  one  can 
surmise  when  daily  complaints  are  heard  of  the  dullness  and 
lack  of  profit  in  trade,  and  when  the  prospect  of  improvement 
seems  as  far  off  as  it  did  four  years  ago.  In  the  New  England 
^ States  (except  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island)  Railroad 

Stocks  as  well  as  Bonds,  are  among  tlie  investments  held 
under  the  charter  clauses  requiring  deposits  to  be  used  and 
improved  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  result  of  such  investments  is  shown  in  the  statements 
by  some  of  the  banks  owning  them,  in  a diminution  of  assets 
and  a consequent  reduction  of  dividends,  and  the  tendency  is 
to  a further  decrease  in  the  not  distant  future. 

The  speculative  mania  which  seized  the  country  during  the 
late  war  of  the  rebellion,  speedily  reached  the  Savings  Banks. 
Previous  to  1862  they  had  been  successfully  managed  and 
> their  reputation  was  good  ; failures  amongst  bona-fide  banks 

for  Savings  were  comparatively  unknown,  and  it  was  a mark 
of  respectability  to  be  connected  with  one.  Here  was  a new 
field  for  the  speculators,  but  in  order  to  control  the  manage- 
ment for  private  ends,  it  was  necessary,  as  a rule,  to  create 
new  banks;  for  let  it  be  said  to  their  credit,  the  trustees  of 
most  of  the  old  ones  declined  to  abuse  their  trust  for  the  pri- 
vate benefit  of  anybody.  With  friends  in  the  legislature  it  was 
not  a difficult  task  to  obtain  new  charters;  true,  no  more 
banks  were  really  needed,  but  how  specious  their  pleas ; the 
pay  which  the  working  classes  were  receiving  had  been  in- 
creased, the  prudent  amongst  them  were  not  spending  in  propor- 
tion to  their  increased  earnings,  and  they  ought  to  have  places 
^ of  deposit  for  their  surplus;  every  neighborhood  where  any  con- 

siderable number  of  work  people  were  employed,  or  lived, 
should  have  a Savings  Bank  ; they  were  a necessity,  already 
largely  appreciated  and  their  further  use  should  be  extended. 
In  this  State,  where  74  w’ere  in  operation  in  1862,  158  were  at 
work  in  1875.  In  Massachusetts  93  were  doing  business  in 
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1862  and  in  1875,  180  reported.  In  the  City  of  New  York  21 
were  in  existence  in  1862,  and  in  1874,  44  were  doing  busi- 
ness ; of  these  last  all  had  special  charters,  the  provisions  of 
the  most  of  which  might  be  termed  “liberal,”  that  is  the  trus- 
tees were  at  liberty  to  do  many  things  in  an  agreeable  way 
for  the  parties  in  interest.  Expensive  offices  were  hired  and 
fitted  up  with  the  funds  first  deposited,  high  rates  of  interest 
were  promised  and  paid  out  of  the  deposits  when  necssary  to 
make  up  deficiencies;  extravagant  salaries  were  given  from 
the  beginning  to  officers  and  clerks,  particularly  to  the  former, 
loans  were  made  on  unproductive  as  well  as  improved  real 
estate  for  a large  part  of  the  purchase  money,  and  to  such  an 
extent  was  this  carried  on,  both  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  that  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  speculative  price  which 
this  class  of  property  reached  down  to  1870,  was  largely  due 
to  the  facilities  offered  by  Savings  Banks  and  Life  Insurance 
Companies.  In  practice  the  value  ot  real  property  was  largely 
determined  by  the  amount  these  institutions  would  loan  on  it, 
every  sale  made  a new  valuation,  and  assessors  were  always 
ready  to  keep  pace  with  the  institutions,  as  it  was  desirable  to 
keep  down  the  tax  rate  to  hide  extravagant  expenditures  by 
the  public  authorities. 

In  Massachusetts  these  loans  rose  between  1865  and  1876, 
from  $15,000,000  to  $121,000,000,  while  the  total  deposits  for 
the  same  period  rose  from  $60,000,000  to  $243,000,000,  showing 
an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  deposits  invested  in  Mort- 
gages from  one-quarter  to  one-lialf,  and  at  the  end  of  eleven 
years  the  Mortgage  Loans  were  more  than  double  the  entire 
deposits  of  the  first  period.  In  1868  the  banks  of  that  State 
held  about  $25,000,000  in  United  States  Bonds,  in  1876  they 
held  less  than  $12,000,000.  No  doubt  the  conversion  of  Uni- 
ted States  Bonds  into  Mortgages,  for  tliat  was  the  practical 
operation,  enabled  them  to  secure  the  premium  on  the  stocks 
sold,  which  was  also  invested  in  Mortgages,  by  which  the 
greed  for  dividends  was  satisfied  at  the  expense  of  security. 
In  this  way  have  Savings  Banks  been  permitted  to  contribute 
towards  the  inflation  of  prices  which  has  run  riot  in  the 
land,  the  ill  effects  of  which  they  have  already  begun  to  expe- 
rience, for  on  account  of  the  non-payment  of  interest,  taxes  or 
assessments,  they  have  been  compelled  to  foreclose  and  buy  in 
nearly  $2,000,000  worth  of  real  estate  in  Massachusetts,  and 


nearly  as  much  in  New  York.  Out  of  a total  deposit  in  the 
six  New  England  States  of  $438,000,000,  more  than  one-half, 
or  $228,000,000  is  invested  in  Mortgages,  Connecticut  having 
the  largest  amount  or  68  per  cent,  of  the  total  assets.  New 
Jersey  has  45  per  cent,  invested  in  a similar  manner.  Some 
of  the  New  England  States  invest  in  Seeond  as  well  as  in 
First  Mortgages. 

First  Mortgages  on  land  and  buildings,  when  the  amount 
loaned  did  not  exceed  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  market  value,  have 
been  considered  to  be  among  the  best  investments  of  Savings 
Bank  funds,  and  one-halt,  but  in  some  States  even  more,  of  the 
entire  deposits  have  been  thus  employed;  but  the  inflated 
prices  to  which  this  kind  of  property  has  reached  have  made 
the  security  of  these  loans  in  many  cases  extremely  doubtful, 
and  in  others  decidedly  unsafe. 

If  properly  placed,  on  a low  valuation,  and  not  more  than 
forty  per  cent,  is  advanced  on  productive  property  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  bank  making  the  loan,  and  if  evidence  is  pro- 
duced every  year,  certifying  that  no  unpaid  taxes  or  assess- 
ments are  on  record  against  the  property,  one-quarter  of  the 
deposits,  not  more,  might  thus  be  safely  loaned. 

It  is  impossible  to  realize  quickly  on  such  security  in  a 
time  of  trial,  and  this  amount  is  as  much  as  prudent  trustees 
should  consider  themselves  warranted  in  taking,  notwithstand- 
ing the  good  income  which  is  agreed  to  be  paid.  Mortgages 
on  unproductive  real  estate  and  buildings,  are  a source  of 
weakness.  Vacant  lots  in  cities  entail  expenses  of  interest, 
taxes,  and  assessments  on  their  owners  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  mortgagee  is  often  obliged  to  take  the  title  under  fore- 
closure, to  protect  itself  from  the  tax  gatherer,  who  really 
holds  the  first  lien ; this  not  only  adds  to  the  bank’s  expenses 
for  taxes,  but  deprives  it  of  income  on  the  capital  invested  in 
the  property. 

Loans  to  church  corporations  on  church  plots  and  edifices 
are  also  indifferent  security,  the  Bonds  given  with  the  Mort- 
gage are  never  renewed  after  one  year,  which  is  the  length  of 
time  for  which  Savings  Banks  take  Mortgages  in  this  State,  and 
nothing  is  more  discouraging  for  a society  than  to  raise  money 
to  pay  interest,  the  benefit  of  which  they  do  not  seem  to  enjoy, 
and  if  a threat  of  foreclosure  is  heard  when  the  interest  is  un- 
paid, a cry  of  persecution  is  apt  to  be  set  up,  the  property,  if 
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bought  in,  is  likely  to  be  unsalable  for  other  uses  except  at  a 
sacrifice,  and  loss  is  the  usual  result.  If  the  present  state  of 
things  continues  for  any  considerable  time,  Savings  Banks  and 
Life  Insurance  Companies,  will,  undoubtedly  become  the  own- 
ers in  fee  of  a large  amount  of  church  property,  which  they 
must  hold  without  income,  or  sell  at  a great  loss.  In  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  exhibit  is  more  favorable  on  this  class 
of  loans,  which  rose  from  1865  to  1876,  from  $23,138,000  to 
$116,154,000,  while  the  deposits  increased  from  $111,737,000  to 
$316,677,000;  showing  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  depos- 
its invested  in  Mortgages  from  one-fifth  to  three-eighths,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  eleven  years  the  Mortgage  Loans  were  only 
one-tenth  more  than  the  total  deposits  of  the  first  period. 

The  New  York  Banks  were  in  better  condition  also  with  re- 
spect to  United  States  Stocks;  for  in  187  i they  held  $48,600,000, 
and  in  1876,  they  owned  $81,586,000,  or,  23  per  cent,  of  their 
assets.  One  institution  alone  in  New  York  City,  having  added 
about  Eight  Millions  to  its  assets,  and  now  owns  more  than 
$15,000,000,  estimated  at  par  value,  or  over  50  per  cent,  of  its 
deposits;  showing  a commendable  gain  in  the  class  of  se- 
curities which  are  no  doubt  the  best  for  institutions  of  this 
kind,  owing  to  the  tact,  that  they  can  be  more  readily  convert- 
ed into  money  in  a time  of  crisis  than  any  other. 

The  amount  of  United  States  Stocks  held  by  Banks  in  other 
States  is  comparatively  small,  New  Jersey  reporting  the  most, 
or  i6j4  per  cent,  of  their  assets;  the  average  for  the  Six  New 
England  States  being  less  than  5 per  cent,  of  their  assets, 
and  even  the  best  class  of  State  Bonds  are  abandoned  for  lower 
priced  scurities.  The  banks  in  several  of  the  states  conceived 
the  idea  of  investing  in  low  priced  Southern  State  Bonds, 
some  of  them  in  order  to  increase  the  nominal  amount  of  their 
assets,  which  had  been  reduced  by  other  unfortunate  invest- 
ments, and  others  to  get  more  income  on  a smaller  amount  of 
capital  invested. 

Interest  on  these  Bonds  was  regularly  paid  while  they  were 
issuing,  but  when  the  demand  for  them  was  supplied,  or,  when 
the  aggregate  issue  became  so  large  that  the  payment  of 
further  interest  became  burdensome  on  the  people  having  it 
to  pay,  they  ceased  altogether,  and  these  stocks  ftll  to  a nom- 
inal price,  which,  besides  causing  a loss  to  the  banks  in  the 
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value  of  their  assets,  also  deprived  tliem  of  the  income  on  the 
amount  of  capital  expended. 

The  enormous  amount  to  which  the  indebtedness  of  Count- 
ies, Cities,  Towns  and  Villages  has  increased  of  late  years,  is 
something  appalling ; the  ultimate  payment  of  the  principal  in 
many  cases  is  extremely  doubtful,  the  interest  alone  has  al- 
ready come  to  be  burdensome,  and  in  some  cases  has  ceased 
entirely,  the  legality  of  the  Bonds  has  been  questioned  in 
many  instances,  and  in  the  case  of  two  that  have  come  under  . 
observation,  the  towns  are  contesting  the  payment  of  both 
principal  and  interest,  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  receive 
value  in  a certain  macadamized  road,  to  pay  for  which  the 
Bonds  were  issued,  not  that  the  road  was  not  actually  built, 
but  the  quality  of  the  work  done,  in  the  estimation  of  the  tax 
payers,  was  below  a certain  standard.  In  another  case.  Bonds 
falling  due  last  winter  were  unpaid ; the  Town  Treasurer  final- 
ly replying,  after  repeated  letters  had  been  sent  to  him,  that 
no  tax  levy  had  been  made  by  the  authorities;  an  officer  of  a 
bank  in  the  town  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  would  not 
have  been  best  to  impose  additional  taxes  on  the  people  at  the 
time,  as  they  could  not  well  afford  to  pay  more  than  they  had, 
but  next  year  he  thought  it  would  be  done.  In  all  these  cases. 
Savings  Banks  are  owners  of  the  Bonds;  litigation  is  ex- 
pensive and  tedious,  and  judgments,  if  rendered  in  favor  of 
the  holders,  will  only  order  the  lev^ying  of  taxes  to  pay  the 
debts,  while  the  deferred  interest  will  be  more  than  absorbed 
in  legal  expenses.  The  amount  of  County,  City,  Town  end 
Village  Bonds,  held  by  the  banks  of  this  State,  is  more  than 
21  per  cent,  of  the  total  assets.  In  Maine,  the  amount,  includ- 
ing loans  on  the  same,  and  including  also  some  State  Bonds, 
the  sum  of  which  is  not  separately  given,  is  over  32  per  cent, 
of  the  assets.  In  New  Hampshire,  nearly  29  per  cent.  The 
total  for  New  England  being  over  13  per  cent.,  and  in  New 
Jersey,  it  is  a fraction  less  than  23  per  cent. 

Rail  Road  Bonds  and  Stocks  have  an  attraction  for  trustees 
in  the  Eastern  States  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  over- 
come; of  the  former,  in  Massachusetts,  they  hold  $10,000,000, 
or,  4 per  cent,  of  the  total  assets;  both  in  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  12  per  cent,  of  their  assets  are  invested  in  Rail 
Road  Securities,  and  the  average  for  the  Six  States  is  some- 
thing above  5 per  cent.  Outside  of  Massachusetts,  Corpora- 
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tion  Stocks  and  Bonds  are  owned  and  loaned  upon,  Hotel 
Company  Bonds  are  owned  in  Rhode  Island,  Vessel  Property 
is  loaned  on  in  Maine,  besides  which  they  own  miscellaneous 
Stocks  and  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  4 per  cent,  of  their  total 
assets,  on  which  interest  or  dividends  are  not  paid. 

In  Rhode  Island,  they  own  Rail  Road  Bonds  and  Stocks, 
Bonds  of  Cities  and  Towns,  and  take  Mortgages  upon  prop- 
erty in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States.  National  and 
State  Bank  Shares  are  owned  and  loaned  upon  by  nearly  every 
Savings  Bank  in  New  England.  Massachusetts  has  $27,000,000 
or,  II  per  cent,  of  its  assets  invested  in  this  way,  and  the  aver- 
age of  all  the  New  England  States  is  8 per  cent.,  besides  which, 
they  keep  money  on  deposit  in  the  same  banks.  Trustees  do 
not  seem  to  have  realized,  that,  by  such  proceedings,  they  are 
risking  still  more  money  in  miscellaneous  Stocks  aud  Bonds, 
some  of  which  have  already  defaulted  in  the  payment  of  interest 
or  dividends,  as  well  as  in  a certain  percentage  of  past  due 
Mercantile  and  Corporation  Notes,  all  of  which  are  held  by 
these  banks,  and  that  they  are  also  taking  the  chances  of  profit 
or  loss  in  the  general  business  of  the  country,  at  a time  when 
almost  every  sort  of  trade  is  being  done  at  a loss  or  without  pro- 
fit, and  that  the  day  may  arrive  when  confidence  will  be  further 
shaken  or  lost,  and  depositors  in  both  Savings  Banks  and 
Banks  of  Discount  will  come  for  their  money  in  greater  num- 
bers and  for  greater  amounts  than  has  been  usual  since  the 
last  panic  disturbed  their  self  possession. 

In  such  an  event,  where  can  the  banks  resort,  without  sub- 
mitting to  a much  larger  shave  than  would  absorb  many  times 
over  their  little  imaginary  surplus,  to  get  cash  on  their  inflated 
Mortgages  and  unsalable  Stocks  and  Bonds  with  which  to 
pay  their  clamoring  depositors,  who  had  depended  on  their 
little  hoards  to  meet  just  such  emergencies.  Who  can  envy 
the  position  of  trustees  in  such  institutions  then,  to  whom  can 
they  go  for  comfort,  who  will  sympathize  with  such  mistaken 
administration,  or,  where  can  the  few  hundred  trustees  find 
refuge  from  the  many  thousand  anxious  depositors  asking  only 
for  their  own,  of  those  they  had  confided  in.  Ask  the  man- 
agers of  the  few  Savings  Banks  which  have  already  suspended, 
and  from  their  answers  one  can  readily  form  ideas  to  guide 
him  in  framing  views  of  the  situation,  if  these  suspensions  be- 
come any  more  general. 
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The  extravagant  amounts  of  money  speiit  in  fine  buildings, 
simply  for  offices  in  which  to  carry  on  the  business  of  Savings 
Banks,  is  in  some  cases  an  outrage  on  the  system;  it  is  not 
1 only  unwise  and  unjust,  but  the  example  taught  to  the  class 

of  people  these  institutions  were  designed  to  benefit,  is  un- 
qualifiedly bad  ; instead  of  teaching  economy  and  thrift,  which 
must  be  the  rule  of  every  proper  Savings  Bank  depositor,  they 
learn,  on  seeing  the  palatial  architecture  of  the  exterior,  the 
sumptuous  and  high  priced  furniture  and  fixtures,  that  the 
custodians  of  their  funds  have  no  proper  ideas  of  economy  in 
expenditure  which  should  govern  those  who  invest  the  money 
of  others. 

^ ^ In  some  cases  the  whole,  in  others,  more  than  the  actual 

surplus  is  expended  in  a bank  building;  some  of  these  pro- 
duce a small,  and  others  no  income  whatever.  Some  of  these 
buildings  have  cost  over  $600,000,  and  several  more  than  halt 
a million  each. 

The  value  of  a banking  house  that  had  cost  a moderate 
amount,  could  be  readily  obtained  in  case  of  a forced  sale ; 
but  for  one  that  had  cost  $600,000,  probably  not  more  than  one- 
third  could  be  got,  the  loss  of  $400,000  to  a bank  having  lia- 
«•  bilities  of  say  $11,000,000,  would  be  a serious  one  to  the  depos- 

itors, being  three  quarters  of  a years  interest  at  the  present 
k.  A legal  rate  paid  by  Savings  Banks  in  this  State,  or,  35^  per 

cent,  on  the  total  amount  of  deposits. 

The  loss  of  interest  on  the  investment  made  in  the  banking 
house  while  the  bank  remains  solvent,  is  with  taxes  and  neces- 
sary repairs,  say  $60,000,  or  more  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  on  the  total  deposits,  for  rent  alone. 

The  item  of  salaries  is  also  one  deserving  consideration. 
With  the  exception  of  the  executive,  who  devotes  the  princi- 
pal part  of  his  time  in  the  institution,  attending  to  the  internal 
management,  and  who,  in  connection  with  the  Secretary  or 
Treasurer,  should  have  charge  of  the  securities,  no  other  trus- 
tee should  receive  any  pay  or  profit  for  his  services ; every 
other  should  be  willing  to  devote  all  the  time  needed  to  per- 
form the  labor  incumbent  on  him,  without  hope  of  pecuniary 
i reward,  and  solely  with  a desire  to  do  a beneficent  work  in  the 

interest  of  those  who  have  not  the  ability,  or  the  opportunity 
of  doing  it  for  themselves.  Trustees  do  violence  to  their  trust, 
who,  in  a bank  having  less  than  $9,000,000  deposits,  author- 
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ize  the  payment  of  nearly  $14,000  per  annum  to  a single  officer, 
or  who  pay  $22,000  per  annum  to  two  officers  in  a bank  hav- 
ing less  than  $11,000,000  deposits.  Such  salaries,  under  such 
conditions,  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned. 

The  qualifications  of  a trustee  should  be  integrity  and  ca- 
pacity ; honesty  and  common  sense  will  enable  any  board  to 
discharge  their  trust  in  a way  that  will  place  them  above  just 
criticism,  neither  do  the  right  men  need  praise  tor  doing  any 
duty  they  undertake  of  their  own  free  will,  they  only  require 
that  feeling  of  self  approval  which  every  true  man  experiences 
in  the  discharge  of  obligations. 

Some  institutions  anxious  for  deposits,  are  doing  the  busi- 
ness of  ordinary  Banks  of  Discounts,  by  encouraging  accounts 
from  business  men,  small  traders  and  others,  agreeing  to  pay 
interest  on  monthly  balances,  permitting  checks  at  sight,  re- 
ceiving Notes  and  Drafts  for  collection,  and  buying  and  sell- 
ing Domestic  and  Foreign  Exchange;  these  active  accounts, 
and  this  sort  of  businees,  only  adds  to  the  labor  of  the  Bank, 
causes  an  increase  of  clerks,  and  expenses  for  salaries  and  stat- 
ionery, with  no  corresponding  profit.  Active  accounts  should 
be  discouraged,  that  is,  those  on  which  deposits  and  drafts  are 
frequently  made;  they  are  in  no  sense  savings,  the  banks  are 
only  thus  used  as  a convenience,  and  as  places  of  safe  deposit ; 
they  are  really  a burden  and  a tax  on  the  proper  customers, 
at  whose  expense  they  are  received. 

Another  abuse  to  which  attention  is  directed,  is  the  one 
that  permits  single  deposits  of  large  amounts;  these  benevo- 
lent institutions,  designed  to  encourage  the  industrious  work- 
ers with  small  incomes  to  acquire  habits  of  frugality,  are,  in 
some  instances  permitting  capitalists,  in  times  when  pastur- 
age elsewhere  is  scanty,  to  use  them  as  places  of  deposit  for 
large  sums. 

*From  an  examination  by  the  Labor  Bureau  of  Massa- 
chusetts about  four  years  ago,  it  was  ascertained  that  out  of 
the  whole  number  of  depositors,  the  representatives  of  “Wage- 
Labor”  owned  only  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  deposits,  and 
that  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  depositors  owned  more  than 
one-half  of  the  deposits. 

One  bank  in  New  York  has  a single  account  of  $90,000, 


* David  A.  Wells  at  the  Cobden  Club  Dinner,  June  28th,  1873. 
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another  in  Rhode  Island  has  one  of  $48,000,  one  in  Connec- 
ticut $33,000,  and  deposits  of  $5,000  and  over  have  become 
quite  common  in  all  the  States.  The  objections  to  them  are, 
that  the  money  cannot  be  invested  in  first  class  securities  to 
earn  the  ordinary  dividends  and  expenses,  and  they  have  in- 
duced the  purchase  of  the  doubtful  and  unwise  ones  before 
alluded  to  ; they  are  also  a source  of  danger  when  money  be- 
comes scarce  and  in  demand. 

At  such  times  the  shrewd  capitalists  are  the  first  to  require 
their  funds  for  more  profitable  uses,  and  the  Savings  Banks 
called  upon  in  such  an  emergency,  must  part  with  their  best 
and  most  salable  securities,  which  cannot  be  replaced  in 
easier  times  without  submitting  to  considerable  losses. 

The  ambition  of  trustees  to  show  large  deposit  aggregates 
will  have  a fall  when  the  most  available  assets  have  been 
parted  with,  and  the  smaller  depositors  have  caught  the  infec- 
tion and  begin  a run  on  the  bank,  which  is  left  with  nothing 
but  unavailable  mortgages  and  unsalable  securities.  The 
sums  received  from  one  individual,  in  any  one  year,  should 
never  be  allowed  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars,  and  single 
accounts  should  not  be  permitted,  even  to  accumulate,  beyond 
a moderate  sum,  say  $2,000 ; they  may  be  prevented  by  refus- 
ing to  pay  any  interest  on  the  excess  above  that  sum,  and  to 
pay  the  smaller  rate  on  the  whole  of  a large  deposit,  and  not 
one  per  cent,  more  on  five  hundred  dollars  of  it,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom in  many  banks;  another  method  that  might  be  suggested, 
would  allow  the  State  to  tax  all  larger  deposits  at  such  a rate 
as  would  discourage  them  altogether. 

Encouragement  might  be  given  to  those  depositors  who 
have  accumulated  nearly  enough,  to  buy  a homestead,  on 
which  the  bank  could  take  a small  mortgage,  thus  serving  it- 
self and  the  depositor  at  the  same  time,  by  getting  rid  of  a 
large  account  and  investing  the  funds  of  a smaller  one. 

A desire  to  increase  the  assets  and  bring  in  new  customers 
has  led  some  institutions  to  pay  a premium  for  them,  in  allow- 
ing interest  on  accounts  for  ten  days,  and  until  recently  in 
this  State,  twenty  days  longer  than  the  money  is  in  hand. 

This  practice  is  unfair  to  tliose  whose  money  is  in  pos- 
session the  first  day  of  the  quarter,  for  their  funds  must  earn 
dividends  both  for  them  and  the  sharper  customer  who  is 
making  ten  days  interest  for  himself  elsewhere,  but  can  at  the 
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end  of  that  time,  by  making  the  deposit,  claim  a dividend  for 
the  days  already  passed,  and  thus  make  the  same  capital  pay 
two  dividends  although  it  was  employed  in  but  one  place.  It 
tends  to  induce  slothful  habits,  and  laxity  in  business,  in  those 
who  have  nothing  to  gain  by  promptness,  as  the  profit  is  the 
same  whether  they  get  to  the  bank  ten  days  earlier  or  later. 
Large  aggregates  of  money  are  presented  between  the  first 
and  tenth  days  of  January  and  July  in  nearly  all  the  larger 
institutions  of  this  State,  and  that  clause  in  the  law  which  was 
intended  as  a benevolent  provision,  and  is  permissive  to  the 
trustees,  is  considered  by  many  as  a right,  and  it  is  deemed  a 
hardship  where  the  practice  does  not  prevail,  to  be  informed 
that  interest  will  commence  only  from  the  first  day  of  the  suc- 
ceeding quarter. 

Attention  is  specially  called  to  the  practice  of  choosing 
trustees  from  boards  of  directors,  in  Banks  of  Discount  which 
have  on  deposit  the  available  funds  and  uninvested  balances 
of  Savings  Banks.  These  persons  are  directly  interested  in 
having  the  sum  so  deposited  as  large,  and  the  interest  paid  for 
its  use  as  small  as  possible.  Therefore,  the  interest  of  the 
Savings  Bank  and  the  director  of  the  Bank  of  Discount,  are 
diametrically  opposite,  and  when  he  is  called  upon  to  vote 
with  others,  upon  a question  of  gain  or  loss  to  himself,  the 
temptation  for  the  gain  is  so  demoralizing,  that  as  a rule  the 
Savings  Bank  should  not  run  the  risk  of  such  a vote.  . 

Directors  of  a corporation  have  been  known  to  use  their 
influence,  as  trustees,  to  loan  the  funds  of  their  Savings  Banks 
in  order  to  bolster  up  their  sinking  concerns,  thereby  causing 
the  ultimate  failure  of  the  bank  without  saving  the  corpo- 
ration. 

In  making  investments,  security  should  be  the  primary 
consideration  and  income  secondary ; trustees  have  no  moral 
right  to  take  risks  that  men  doing  business  with  their  own 
capital  could  alford  to,  even  within  the  law. 

The  funds  they  manage  belong  to  others,  who  have  placed 
them  under  their  control  for  safe  investment  against  a future 
time  of  need,  and  they  are  bound  to  be  so  invested  that  as  far 
as  human  foresight  can  determine,  the  principal  sum,  with 
whatever  interest  can  be  fairly  earned,  will  be  returned  after 
reasonable  notice. 
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If  errors  are  committed,  let  them  be  on  the  side  of  security; 
clamors  for  large  rates  of  interest  should  be  unheeded,  as  they 
seldom,  if  ever,  proceed  from  those  who  have  the  right  to  be 
depositors,  but  from  owners  of  large  accounts  who  are  anx- 
ious to  increase  their  incomes;  the  class  whom  it  is  a benevo- 
lence to  serve,  are  only  too  happy  to  have  a moderate  increase 
added  to  their  little  capital  each  half  year,  and  in  many  cases 
do  not  quite  understand  how  their  money  can  be  kept  secure- 
ly and  returned,  virtually  on  demand,  with  the  addition  of  any 
interest  whatever. 

Securities  worth  more  than  par  are  very  desirable  as  in- 
vestments on  account  of  their  salable  value,  but  the  premium 
paid  should  never  be  counted  as  an  asset,  but  be  regarded 
only  as  a bonus,  given  for  guarantee,  that  the  bonds  are  good 
for  their  face  at  maturity,  and  that  the  interest  will  be  regu- 
larly paid.  In  case  of  a forced  sale  in  times  of  unusual  de- 
mand for  money,  it  cannot  be  fully  recovered,  and  if  the  secur- 
ities are  held  until  maturity,  the  face  value  only  will  be 
received. 

The  question  of  surplus  to  meet  losses  and  depreciation,  is 
attracting  attention  in  all  the  States;  in  the  banks  of  some  of 
them  this  important  item  is  overlooked,  in  others,  a small  per- 
centage accumulated  gradually  is  considered  sufficient.  In 
this  State,  ten  per  cent,  has  been  permitted  for  some  years  es- 
timating all  securities  at  their  market  value,  but  this  year  an 
amendment  to  the  general  law  forbids  the  payment  of  more 
than  five  per  cent,  interest  per  annum,  until  the  surplus,  esti- 
mating all  securities  that  are  worth  it  at  par  value  and  those 
of  less  value  at  the  market  price,  amounts  to  fifteen  per  cent. 

The  intention  of  this  law  is  in  the  right  direction,  although 
it  is  probable  that  ten  per  cent,  might  have  been  the  limit 
instead  of  fifteen.  After  this  surplus  is  secured,  extra  divi- 
dends must  be  declared  as  often  as  once  in  three  years  out  of 
the  excess,  and  all  accounts  should  be  classified  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  time  the  money  has  been  on  deposit,  so  that 
those  having  kept  accounts  for  six  months  only,  should  re- 
ceive a less  proportion  than  others  who  have  had  funds  on 
deposit  one,  two,  or  three  years ; for  it  is  evident  that  the  sur- 
plus will  be  earned  with  undisturbed  balances,  and  that  recent 
accounts  will  have  had  no  share  in  making  the  accumulations. 
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If  this  plan  is  not  adopted,  the  best  banks  will  be  overloaded 
with  money  three  or  six  months  before  they  declare  extra  divi- 
dends, by  persons  determined  to  get  a laige  interest  for  their 
capital,  and  who  have  not  accepted  the  more  moderate  rate 
while  the  surplus  was  accumulating,  and  who  therefore  have 
no  moral  right  to  participate  in  extra  profits  which  they  had 
no  share  in  earning. 

The  percentage  of  expenses  to  total  deposits  in  any  one 
year,  should  not  exceed  one-third  of  one  per  cect.  More  than 
this  is  waste  or  extravagance.  The  average  of  the  banks  of  ' 
Massachusetts  has  not  exceeded  this  rate  in  the  past  forty-two 
years,  those  more  economically  managed  do  not  reach  it ; 
the  latter  is  true  regarding  many  banks  in  other  States. 

Newly  formed  institutions  should  be  started  with  little  or 
no  expense.  As  the  trustees  are  to  do  a benevolent  work,  they 
should  commence  business  without  paid  assistants,  and  begin 
expenses  only  after  they  have  accumulated  funds  to  meet  them. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  educative  charac- 
ter of  their  work ; to  quote  the  ideas  of  Monsieur  A.  de 
Malarce,  of  Paris,  in  a late  number  of  the  Journal  ties  Jebats, 
who,  let  it  be  said,  is  devoting  his  talents  and  time  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  system  in  France,  by  which  his  countrymen, 
both  young  and  old,  are  likely  to  become  wiser  and  better 
through  the  habits  they  are  acquiring  of  truer  economy  and 
thrift.  He  says:  “the  Savings  Bank  is  a school  which  seems 
to  be  created  for  the  apprenticeship  of  industrial  business 
managing.  It  teaches  man  the  habit  to  govern  himself,  to  resist 
bad  or  useless  impulses,  and  so  aids  to  build  up  a sound  dis- 
cretion, which  is  the  first  condition  of  success  in  undertakings; 
at  the  same  time  it  gives  him  the  habit  of  foresight,  by  which 
he  can  judge  the  effect  of  his  past  acts  and  calculate  his  future 
operations.” 

“ It  is  the  Savings  Bank  w'hich  has  taught  the  workman 
how  he  can  become  a capitalist  in  moderating  his  consump- 
tion below  his  production,  and  in  amassing  the  excess  called 
savings  in  a fruitful  place  and  in  complete  security  ; he  learns 
how  capital  is  formed  and  how  it  can  be  at  first  prudently  em- 
ployed. Yes,  thanks  to  these  institutions,  our  workmen  have 
commenced  their  economic  education,  they  are  learning  how 
by  their  sole  will  they  can  make  capital,  the  raw  material  of 
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all  industrial  enterprise,  and  they  are  becoming  familiar  in 
handling  the  Savings  Bank  book,  with  the  instrumental  part 
of  accounts.” 

“ The  role  which  these  banks  fill  is  so  well  recognized  to- 
day, and  it  appear  of  such  social  importance,  that  the  wisest 
statesmen  of  Europe  are  applying  themselves  at  this  moment 
to  propagate  them,  and  they  recommend  them  above  all  in 
view  of  their  educating  character,  they  pre-occupy  themselves 
less  to  accumulate  hoards  of  money,  than  to  form  men  who  are 
rendered  thus  apt  to  utilize  all  other  economic  instructions.  ” 

The  system  has  nowhere  reached  its  full  development, 
lack  of  perfect  security  operates  as  a serious  drawback  to  their 
more  extensive  use  by  the  working  classes. 

The  number  of  banks  now  in  operation  in  eight  States, 
which  we  have  been  considering,  is  639  ; the  number  of  depos- 
itors, 2,188,884;  the  aggregate  of  deposits,  $785,862,511. 

It  will  not  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  that  the 
system  is  a failure  in  this  country.  The  criticisms  which  have 
been  made  are  only  with  the  view  of  calling  attention  to  what 
is  considered  the  unsound  or  improper  use  of  trust  funds,  and 
to  induce  such  changes  as  are  considered  necessary'  for  the 
welfare  of  society,  through  these  noble  institutions.  Still 
there  are  banks  now  doing  business  in  every  State  which  have 
no  right  to  exist ; they  are  snares  and  pitfalls  to  the  unwary, 
and  they  are  injuriously  affecting  the  reputation  of  others 
which  are  properly  conducted.  The  reputation  of  the  whole 
system  suffers  every  time  a lifeless  concern  rises  to  the  surface. 
Many  are  still  permitted  to  receive  the  money  of  trusting  peo- 
ple who  rely  on  the  laws  in  force,  and  the  watch  care  of  those 
in  authority  over  them  for  the  security  of  their  funds,  while 
it  is  patent  to  anyone  who  reads  the  report  of  their  condition, 
as  presented  by  the  banks  themselves,  that  they  are  insolvent 
debtors ; the  plea,  that  if  permitted  to  go  on  receiving  depos- 
its, something  may  turn  up  in  the  future  which  will  enable  them 
to  regain  their  losses  and  make  good  their  unwise  investments, 
IS  puerile ; for  what  can  galvanize  into  life  dead  and  gone 
State  Bonds,  or  the  Stocks  and  Bonds  of  railroads  which  have 
been  so  copiously  watered  that  the  inflation  of  dropsy  has 
almost  burst  them  asunder,  or,  when  will  real  estate  again  ad- 
vance to  the  nominal  price  at  which  it  was  once  quoted  and 
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even  sold,  when  paper  dollars  were  of  half  the  value  they  bear 
to-day. 

As  that  is  saved  which  is  not  presently  required,  so  the  de- 
posits in  Savings  Banks  are  laid  by  against  a more  urgent  ne- 
cessity. In  many  cases  they  remain  undisturbed,  ten  and  even 
twenty  years  accumulating  interest,  and  increasing  in  amount. 
The  depositors  have  no  voice  in  the  manasfement  of  their 
funds,  and  the  State  should  exercise  a strict  supervision  to 
guard  against  unwise  or  dishonest  investments  and  practices; 
care  should  be  taken  that  only  the  best  securities  are  purchas- 
ed and  held  by  the  trustees.  Sound  laws  are  indispensable  as 
guides  to  Superintendents  and  Commissioners,  and  proper 
authority  should  be  vested  in  these  officials  which  they  should 
not  fail  to  enforce,  to  supervise  the  action  of  trustees;  much 
depends  on  good  laws,  more  on  their  administrations,  but 
most  of  all  on  the  trustees  of  the  banks  themselves.  They 
should  be  selected  with  the  greatest  care  from  men  who  have 
no  pecuniary  benefit,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  derive  from  the 
bank’s  business,  they  should  be  careful  and  prudent  in  their 
own  affairs,  and  have  been  successful  in  their  private  under- 
takings, and  who  know  the  value  of  money,  and  have  learned 
it  by  years  of  patient  industry  ; speculators,  or  men  of  specu- 
lative tendencies  should  be  eschewed ; those  who  expect  very 
much  to  come  from  the  investment  of  a very  little,  have  no  busi- 
ness with  the  care  of  the  savings  of  small  accumulators. 

The  largest  and  most  successful  banks  now  doing  business 
have  been  managed  by  prudent  trustees  in  the  way  that  ex- 
cites approbation,  but  these  institutions  have  been  thirty  and 
forty  years  in  existence;  of  those  which  have  been  started 
since  1862,  and  have  been  desirous  of  large  deposits,  and  paid 
high  rates  of  interest,  many  have  already  come  to  grief  and 
more  are  ready  to  go  out  of  business,  and  are  only  now  linger- 
ing out  an  unhealthy  existence,  waiting  for  the  tardy  action 
of  superintendents,  or  another  turn  of  fortune’s  wheel  to  de- 
velop the  rottenness  of  their  foundation. 

The  effect  of  a recent  failure  in  an  eastern  town  is  describ- 
ed by  an  observer  as  most  demoralizing  on  the  depositors. 
Those  who  had  acquired  habits  of  prudence  in  expenditure, 
suddenly  became  extravagant,  women  bought  silk  dresses 
who  before  had  worn  cheaper  goods,  men  spent  their  earnings 
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in  dissipation,  and  of  those  who  continued  to  save,  none 
would  again  trust  their  earnings  in  a Savings  Bank. 

The  good  which  has  been  accomplished  by  Savings  Banks 
since  the  foundation  of  the  system,  is  secure  and  beyond  per- 
adventure ; the  evils  which  are  in  store,  caused  by  the  past 
mismanagement  of  some  of  them,  may  be  mitigated  if  the 
proper  course  is  speedily  pursued  by  supervising  officials, 
and  directions  are  given  that  new  deposits  in  doubtful  banks 
shall  be  held  separately  from  the  older  ones,  until  a thorough 
examination  can  be  made  by  experts,  and  the  amount  of  de- 
ficiency definitely  ascertained,  and  charged  either  to  delinquent 
trustees,  or,  a pro  rata  to  each  deposit  account,  or  both.  Such 
proceedings  would  seem  to  be  only  just,  for  the  losses  have 
been  made  by  the  improper  or  mistaken  use  of  the  earlier  de- 
posits, and  they,  or  the  trustees,  or  both,  should  bear  the  loss, 
and  not  the  newer  ones  which  had  no  connection  with  the  un- 
fortunate concerns  while  the  losses  were  accruing. 

Such  action  would  prevent  undue  anxiety  on  the  part  ot 
depositors,  who  are  always  jealous  for  the  safety  of  their  little 
savings,  and  know  of  no  better  way  to  protect  themselves  in  a 
time  of  distrust  than  to  run  to  their  depositories  and  demand 
their  money ; such  proceedings,  by  a part,  soon  extends  to  a 
greater  number,  and  usually  ends  in  this  State  (in  the  case  of 
those  banks  which  hold  depreciated  securities),  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Receiver,  who  gets  large  fees,  and  after  a long  time 
the  owners  get  a smaller  per  centage  of  their  deposits  than 
would  be  probable,  if  the  way  first  suggested  should  be 
adopted. 

With  some  modifications  which  have  been  suggested  in  the 
course  of  this  article,  the  General  Savings  Banks  law  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  adopted  in  1875,  with  the  amendments  of 
this  year,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  in  existence  in  this  country. 

Its  prominent  provisions  are  : All  banks  in  the  State  are 

put  under  the  law  ; the  organization  of  new  banks  is  restricted 
thus : notice  of  intention  must  be  published  previous  to  filing 
the  certificate,  in  the  local  papers,  and  all  Savings  Banks  in 
the  county  must  be  ser\^ed  with  a copy,  the  Superintendent 
is  then  to  ascertain  whether  the  proposed  bank  is  needed, 
whether  there  is  population  sufficient  to  promise  success,  and 
whether  the  proposed  corporators  are  men  who  can  command 
confidence;  if  not  satisfied  that  the  proposed  institution  will 
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be  a public  benefit,  he  is  to  refuse  his  consent.  The  trustees 
meetings  are  to  be  held  at  least  monthly;  a trustee  vacates 
his  office,  who  fails  to  attend  six  consecutive  meetings  of  the 
board,  unless  he  has  been  previously  excused,  also  by  becom- 
ing interested  in  any  other  Savings  Bank  ; he  is  forbidden  to 
borrow  from  his  bank,  or  to  become  surety  on  any  loan. 

Deposits  must  not  exceed  $5000  in  the  aggregate  on  any 
one  account,  unless  made  prior  to  the  act,  or  in  pursuance  of 
an  order  of  court.  Investments  may  be  made  only  in  Govern- 
ments ; in  securities  of  this  State,  and  of  any  State  which  has 
not,  for  ten  years  previously,  defaulted  in  the  payment  of  prin- 
cipal or  interest  on  any  debt  authorized  by  any  of  its  legisla- 
tures; in  Municipal  Bonds  within  this  State,  issued  under 
State  Laws,  or  in  any  interest  bearing  obligations  of  the  city 
where  the  bank  is  located;  in  real  estate  necessary  for  actual 
use,  the  building  may  also  be  suitable  for  revenue,  and  the 
total  cost  is  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  net  surplus;  in  real 
estate  obtained  under  foreclosure ; in  first  Mortgages  within 
the  State,  up  to  50  per  cent,  on  improved,  and  40  per  cent,  on 
unimproved  property,  but  no  loan  shall  be  made  except  on 
report  of  an  examining  committee,  which  report  shall  be  kept 
on  file,  and  not  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  deposits  shall  be 
invested  in  mortgages.  To  meet  contingencies,  ten  per  cent, 
of  deposits  may  be  kept  in  banks  or  Trust  Companies,  pro- 
vided the  sum  so  deposited  in  any  one  does  not  exceed  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  capital  and  surplus  of  such  bank  or  Trust 
Company. 

In  case  of  insolvency  in  depositories,  Savings  Banks  are 
preferred  creditors  for  the  full  amount  of  their  lawful  deposits 
in  State  Banks. 

Savings  Banks  may  loan  on  securities,  they  are  authorized 
to  purchase,  up  to  90  per  cent,  of  their  market  value,  and  not 
above  their  par ; loans  on  personal  security  are  forbidden. 
Interest  is  restricted  to  5 per  cent,  until  after  the  surplus  is  15 
per  cent. ; estimating  securities  at  par  value,  or  at  their  market 
value  if  that  is  below  par,  when  at  least  once  in  three  years 
the  accumulation  beyond  is  to  be  divided  as  an  extra ; trustees 
voting  for  a dividend  are  made  personally  liable  for  the 
amount  voted  for,  unless  it  has  been  earned,  and  appears  to 
the  credit  of  the  Bank  on  its  books  of  account. 
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A committee  of  trustees  must  examine  the  books,  vouchers 
and  affairs  generally  of  the  Savings  Bank  twice  each  year, 
/.  (?.  in  January  and  July,  the  reports  to  the  banking  depart- 
ment must  be  based  on  these  examinations,  and  verified  under 
oath,  by  the  trustees  who  have  made  them.  The  superinten- 
dent shall  visit  and  examine  every  bank  once  in  two  years, 
and  oftener  at  discretion  ; whenever  satisfied  that  any  one  is 
violating  law,  or  following  unsafe  practices,  or  whenever  it 
appears  to  him  to  be  unsafe  or  inexpedient  for  it  to  be  contin- 
ued in  business,  he  shall  institute  proceedings,  which  may  look 
to  a removal  of  trustees,  to  consolidation  with  another  bank, 
or  to  such  other  relief  as  may  be  required. 

As  soon  as  all  the  banks  in  the  State  are  conformed  to  it, 
as  they  are  directed  in  the  act  to  be, — proper  time  of  course 
having  been  giv^en  them  to  change  their  investments  and 
modes  of  doing  business, — abuses  of  the  nature  and  kind  we 
have  been  considering  will  cease  to  exist,  and  the  system  of 
true  benevolence  will  have  a freer  opportunity  to  extend,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  whole  people  in  a saving  of  taxes,  to  sup- 
port poor  houses,  work  houses,  courts  of  justice,  and  prisons. 

If  it  is  believed  that  a proper  way  to  make  good  citizens,  is 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  honestly  to  acquire  property, 
then  the  way  should  be  opened  to  them  early  in  life,  and  child- 
ren should  be  taught  to  save  what  they  are  able,  in  order  that 
they  may  grow  up  with  thrifty  and  economical  habits,  which 
will  tend  to  form  industrious  men  and  women. 

The  Penny  Bank  system  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  been 
extended  into  the  schools  there,  as  well  as  into  Belgium  and 
France,  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  for  adoption  in 
this  country. 

In  a paper  read  by  Mr.  William  Meikle,  Actuary^  of  the 
Security  Savings  Bank  of  Glasgow,  before  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  three  years  ago, 
he  says : “A  remarkable  experiment  for  teaching  the  young 

to  save  has  been  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  Belgium. 
It  originated  with  Mr.  Laurent,  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  in 
the  University  of  Ghent,  whose  writings  on  the  subject  ob- 
tained a prize  of  £400,  as  being  the  best  treatise,  or  the  best 
invention  capable  of  improving  the  physical  and  intellectual 
condition  of  the  working  classes.”  He  maintains  that  the 
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best  means  of  causing  the  spirit  of  economy  to  penetrate  the 
habits  of  the  people  is  to  teach  it  to  their  children,  and  make 
them  practice  it.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  inspire  in  the 
young  a taste  for  saving.  This  c;m  be  best  accomplished  in 
the  public  schools,  where  the  managers  and  teachers  have  con- 
stant opportunities  of  enforcing  and  illustrating  the  advant- 
ages of  saving,  and  where  facilities  can  easily  be  afforded  for 
carrying  out  the  lessons  of  economy'  by'  means  of  Penny'  Banks, 
carried  on  in  the  schools.  This  has  been  done  in  Belgium 
with  singular  success.  Out  of  15,392  pupils  in  the  Town  of 
Ghent,  no  less  than  13,032  are  depositors  in  the  Savings  Bank, 
and  they  have  to  their  credit  $92,560,  an  average  of  more  than 
$7  each. 

“The  managers  testify  that  the  system  has  already  pro- 
duced a marked  effect  on  the  social  and  moral  life  of  the  work- 
ing classes  of  Ghent.” 

“The  experiment  is  being  extended  to  hundreds  of  other 
towns,  and  has  created  great  interest  throughout  Belgium,  in 
France,  and  the  United  Kingdom.” 

He  adds:  “I  cordially  commend  the  system  to  the  atten- 

tion of  School  Boards  and  T eachers,  and  can  assure  them  that 
directors  of  Savings  Banks  in  this  country  will  cheerfully  aid 
their  endeavors.” 

He  also  says:  “As  a means  of  still  further  encouraging 

young  people  to  save,  the  School  Boards  of  Belgium  have  ar- 
ranged that  their  prizes  to  meritorious  pupils  shall  consist,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  a Savings  Bank  Book,  inscribed  with  the 
pupil’s  name,  and  containing  a small  sum  of  money,  which  is 
not  to  be  withdrawn  till  after  a given  time.” 

I learn,  by  a letter  recently  received  from  M.  A . de  M alarce 
of  Paris,  that  France  has  already  more  than  230,000  saving 
scholars  in  3,200  schools. 

No  people  need  to  be  taught  thrift  more  than  the  poorer 
classes  of  this  country ; on  account  of  the  ease  with  which 
money  is  obtained  in  ordinary  times,  owing  to  well  known 
causes,  no  nation,  probably,  is  more  extravagant  and  prodigal 
in  expenditures,  and  in  times  like  the  present,  inconvenience 
and  suffering  are  great.  Having  sung  all  summer,  the  winter 
finds  them  destitute,  and  without  friends  to  succor  them.  But 
their  more  provident  neighbors  owe  something  to  their  own 
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reputation  as  good  citizens,  and  should  endeavor  to  teach  and 
assist  them  in  a proper  way'. 

Instead  of  soup  houses  in  winter,  let  us  open  Penny'  Banks 
in  summer,  and  by  the  aid  of  missionaries  properly  selected, 
the  systematic  distribution  of  tracts  in  workshops  and  dwell- 
ings, instruct  these  people  how  to  help  themselves  by  saving 
their  pennies,  instead  of  spending  them  in  drink  shops  and 
for  useless  finery.  How  many  pennies,  and  even  dollars  are 
annually  thrown  away  in  bar  rooms  and  beer  gardens,  the 
data  is  not  at  hand  to  determine,  and  the  receipts  by  the  gov- 
ernment from  taxes  on  spirits  and  malt  liquors  give  a faint  idea. 

The  plan  of  establishing  School  Penny  Banks  is  very 
simple,  and  could  be  put  in  operation  by  any  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  large  cities,  and  by  trustees  of  school  districts  in 
the  towns  and  villages,  without  expense.  An  hour  one  day  in 
the  week  might  be  set  apart  for  instruction  and  practice  in  the 
lesson  of  thrift.  Let  a book  large  enough  to  contain  the  names 
of  all  the  pupils  in  a given  school  be  provided,  ruled  with 
twelve  vertical  columns  for  the  months,  which  are  to  be  sub- 
divided into  four  or  five  for  the  weeks,  with  inter-columns  for 
dollars  and  cents;  this  is  for  the  register  to  be  kept  by  the 
teacher.  Cards,  to  be  folded  once  like  the  covers  of  a pass 
book,  and  ruled  like  the  register,  are  also  necessary  for  each 
depositing  scholar.  Enter  the  deposits  in  the  school  Ledger, 
and  the  corresponding  amount  in  the  depositors  book,  which 
the  pupil  is  to  carry  home  with  him.  This  comprises  the 
needed  stationery',  barring  pen  and  ink. 

Let  the  amount  received  each  day'  be  deposited  in  some 
Savings  Bank,  to  the  credit  of  the  school,  and  when  the  de- 
posit of  any  pupil  amounts  to  say  three  dollars,  let  an  account 
be  opened  in  his  own  name,  and  a book  be  given  him  by  the 
bank,  charging  the  amount  to  the  account  of  the  school,  and 
by  the  school  against  the  pupil  in  its  Ledger ; the  little  card 
is  still  kept  to  enter  the  pennies  on,  and  the  account  runs  on 
as  at  first. 

The  pupil  is  to  receive  no  interest  until  he  opens  his 
account  in  the  bank,  but  the  school  itself  receives  interest  on 
the  gross  amount  to  its  credit,  which  will  pay  the  expense  of 
stationery'.  School  Ledger,  and  Card  Pass  Books ; should  any'- 
thing  be  left  over  after  paying  these  expenses,  it  might  be 
disposed  of  by'  vote  of  the  pupils. 
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Parents  will  very  soon  become  interested,  and  not  only 
add  extra  pennies  to  their  children’s  deposits,  but  be  induced 
to  try  the  experiment  on  their  own  account,  by  making  de- 
posits in  the  Savings  Bank  for  themselves;  once  the  habit  is 
begun,  it  tends  to  increase  as  time  goes  on,  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  community 
will  begin  to  feel  the  effect,  in  the  lessening  of  its  taxable  bur- 
dens for  the  support  of  the  wretched  and  destitute. 

The  experiment  is  worth  trying,  why  not  put  it  at  once 
into  practice. 
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LIABILITIES.  ' i ASSETS.  STATISTICAL. 


STATES. 

s 

« 

X 

9 

K 

('amber 

of 

C ■po»iton». 

Averaj^  to 
each 

Uepooltor. 

Uepusltn. 

Murpluit  OQ 
Hand. 

Per 

Cent. 

Sundry 

Liabilities. 

Per 

Cent. 

Total  LiablllUeH. 

1 

C.  S.  BondH 
and 

Loan.,  on 
Same. 

Per 

Cent. 

Bundf) 

and 

MortiniK:eH. 

Per 

Cent 

K.  R.  Stocks 
anal 

ItondH,  and 
Loans 
on  Same. 

Per 

Cent. 

state.  County, 
CUy,  Town 
and 

Village  Bonds, 
and  Loans 
on  Same. 

I’er 

CenL 

Bank  Stock, 
and 

Loans  on 
Same. 

Per 

Cent. 

Lrvaus  on 
Personal  Secur- 
ity and 
Collate  ntls. 

l‘er 

CenL 

Real  Estate. 

Per 

Cent, 

Cash 

on  hand  and 
In  Bank. 

Per 

CenL 

Sundry  Aseets. 

Per 

CeaL 

Total  AmeU. 

Assets  h-um 
which 

no  Income  U 
Received. 

Per 

CenL 

Lnrseet  81n- 
Bepoeltor. 

Expenses  dnr- 
Inc  the 
paat  Ynnr. 

Per 

CenL 

Maine, 

6o 

90,621 

I306.OO 

826,669,671 

8396,161 

1.42 

8752,932 

2.71 

827,818,764 

8602,419 

2.17 

88,156,544 

29.32 

83.371.021 

12.12 

88,986,361 

32-30 

8998,749 

3-59 

83.854,901 

13.86 

8464.131 

1.67 

8751,687 

2.70 

8632,951 

2.27 

827.818,764 

81.105,955 

3-98 

Aips*tt'r«  s*  e*  ) 

7.361 

No  report. 

— 

New  Hampshire,  

67 

98,683 

327.70 

30,963,047 

990.479 

3.06 

382,350 

I.18 

32,335-876 

1,262,680 

3-90 

9,575.317 

29.61 

3.987,054 

12.33 

9,286,060 

28.72 

1,211,568 

3-75 

5,001,046 

15-47 

No  report. 

794,932 

2.46 

1,217,219 

3-76 

32,335,876 

No  report. 

— 

No  report. 

$103,126 

0.32 

Vermont, 

20 

29,481 

1 273-34 

8,058,553 

289,496 

340 

*74.323 

2.05 

8,522,372 

772,602 

9.07 

4,366,506 

51-24 

19,600 

0.22 

761.432 

8-93 

232.274 

2.73 

1,938,180 

22.74 

61,072 

0.72 

370,706 

4-35 

— 

8,522,372 

i. 

— 

«4 

No  report. 

— 

Massachusetts,  

180 

739.289 

1 

329-15 

243.340,642 

5,238,410 

2.10 

456,807 

0.18 

249.035.859 

11,940,758 

4.80 

121,151,105 

48,65 

10,114,876 

4.06 

27,499,912 

1 1.04 

27,139.124 

10.90 

35,075.194 

14.0S 

5,087,031 

2.03 

9.350.158 

3-75 

1,677,701 

0.69 

249.035.859  1 

— 

(t 

657,858 

0.27 

Rhode  Itsland, 

39 

99.865 

505-80 

50.511,979 

1,721,943 

3-29 

53.467 

0.10 

52,287.389 

*.5S9.*93 

2.98 

29.416,757 

56.26 

2,291,680 

438 

5-375.517 

10.28 

2,485,342 

4-75 

9.784.171 

18.71 

524.149 

I. 

774,059 

1.48 

76.521 

0.16 

52,287,389 

48,092 

No  report. 

— 

Connecticut, 

86 

203.5*4 

1385-84 

78,524,172 

2,579,024 

3-*7 

233.435 

0.29 

81.336.631 

6,067,656 

7.46 

55,  03,988 

68.12 

2,982.053 

3-67 

7,456,212 

9*7 

3,850,906 

4.72 

2,606,214 

3-23 

767,218 

0.93 

1,916,430 

2.35 

285.954 

0.35 

81,336,631 

— 

844,192 

1-38 

32,986 

— 

Total  for  New  England  States, 

452 

I 261,453 

5^354.64 

8438,068,064 

811,215.513 

2.48 

82,053,314 

> 

,51,336.891 

822,205,308 

4.92 

8228,070,217 

5°-53 

822,766,284 

5-04 

859.365,494 

13-15 

835.9*7,963 

7.96 

858,259.706 

12.89 

86,903,601 

1.56 

813.957.972 

309 

83.890,346 

0.86 

8451.336,891 

81,950147 

0.43 

New  York, 

*5° 

849,638 

I372.72 

316,677,287 

34,176,603 

9.71 

975.257 

:5i,829,i47 

81,586,588 

2319 

116,154,434 

33-01 

108,932,087 

30.96 

— 

10,367.794 

295 

19.516.234 

5-55 

15,272,010 

4%4 

351,829,147 

No  report. 

— 

889,779 

1,466,644 

0.42 

New  Jersey,  

37 

*77.793 

1 

*400.00 

31,117,160 

1,001.049 

3*2 

-03&- 

32,1  iS,2og 

5.341,341 

16.63 

14,609,962 

45-49 

16,745 

0.05 

7.305.942 

22-75 

2,135.406 

6.65 

627-351 

1-95 

1.189,477 

3-7° 

891,985 

2.78 

32,118,209 

U 

No  report. 

No  report. 

639 

2 188,884 

■®359-02 

$785,86.f,51l 

846.393.165 

83,028.571 

t5.*i84,'i47 

8109,133.237 

8358,334.613 

822,783,029 

8*75,603.523 

— 

835-917.963 

860,395.112 

817,898,746 

834,663,683 

820,054,341 

#835,284, 247 

81,950,147 

1 .... 

* EsiimaieJ. 
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Statistics  Showing  the  Condition  of  Savings  Banks  in  the  N 
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SI  AXES. 


M aine, j 6o 

I 

New  Hampshire, : 67 

i 

Vermont, ^ 20 

Massachusetts j 180 

I 

Rhode  Island,  . 39 


New  Jersey,  37 


No.  Banks. 

Number 

of 

Depositors. 

Average  to 
each 

Depositor. 

Deposits. 

Surplus  on 
Hand. 

Per 

Cent. 

1 

1 

j Sundry 

Eiabilities. 

- 

Per 

1 

Cent. 

Total  Liabilities. 

1 

1 

i 

; U.  S.  Bonds 
and 

Loans  on 
Same. 

Pei* 

Cent. 

Bonds 

and 

Mortgages. 

Per 

Cent. 

R.  R.  Stocks 
and 

Bonds,  and 
Loans 
on  Same. 

Per 

Cent. 

State,  County, 
City,  Town 
and 

Village  Bonds, 
and  Loans 
on  Same. 

60 

90,621 

$306.00 

$26,669,671 

$396,161 

1.42 

8752,932 

2.71 

1 

^27, 818,764 

$602,419 

2.17 

88,156,544 

29.32 

$3,371,021 

12.12 

$8,986,361 

67 

98,683 

327-70 

30,963.047 

990,479 

3.06 

382,350 

I.18 

32,335,876 

1,262,680 

■ 3-90 

9,575.317 

29.61 

3,987.054 

12.33 

9,286,060 

20 

29,481 

273-34 

8,058,553 

289,496 

340 

174,323 

2.05 

8,522,372 

772,602 

9.07 

4,366,506 

51-24 

19,600 

0.22 

761.432 

M 

CO 

0 

739.289 

■ 329-15 

1 * 

243,340,642 

5.238,410 

2.10 

456,807 

0.18 

249.035.859  1 

11,940,758 

. 4,80 

121,151,105 

48,65 

10,1 14,876 

4.06 

27.499.912 

39 

99,865 

,505-80 

50.511.979 

1. 7 2 1. 943 

3-29 

53,467 

O.IO 

52,287,389  ^ 

*1,559.193 

2.98 

29.416,757 

56.26 

2,291,680 

4-38 

5-375.517 

86 

203,514 

1385-84 

78,524.172 

2,579.024 

3-17 

233.435 

0.29 

81,336,631 

6,067,656 

7.46 

55.-03,988 

68.12 

2,982,053 

3-67 

7,456,212 

452 

1.261,453 

*^54-64 

$438,068,064 

811.215,513 

2.48 

82,053,314 

8451,336,891  j 

$22,205,308 

4-92 

$228,070,217 

50.53 

$22,766,284 

5-04 

859.365.494 

150  i 

849.638 

1 

j372.72 

316,677,287 

34.176,603 

9.71 

975.257 

351.829,147 

81,586,588 

23-19 

116,154,434 

33-01 

.... 

108,932,087 

37 

*77.793  i 

^■400.00 

31. 117.160 

1,001,049 

3-12  : 

_ 

1 

1 32,118,209 

1 i 

5.341.341 

16.63 

14,609,962 

45-49 

16,745 

0.05 

7.305.942 

639 

2,188,884  . 

■4359.02 

$785,862,511 

846,393.165 

1 

83.028,571 

....  1 

$8^5,281,247 

$109,133,237 

.... 

8358,834,613 

.... 

822,783,029 

• • 

8175.603.523 

* Estimated. 


inks  in  the  New  England  States,  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 

CIAL  REPORTS  B’¥  JNO.  P.  TOWNSEND,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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R.  R.  Stocks 
and 

Ronds,  and 
Loans 
on  Same. 

Per 

Cent. 

State,  Cl  unty, 
City,  T >wn 
am 

Village  I onds, 
and  Li  ans 
on  Sa  ue. 

Per 

Cent. 

Rank  Stock, 
and 

Loans  on 
Same. 

Per 

Cent. 

Loans  on 
Personal  Secur- 
ity and 
Collaterals. 

Per 

Cent. 

Real  Kstate. 

Per 

Cent. 

Cash 

on  hand  and 
in  Hank. 

Per 

Cent. 

Sundry  Assets. 

Per 

Cent. 

Total  Assets. 

I Assets  from 
! which 

; no  Income  is 
Received. 

Per 

Cent. 

Largest  Sin- 
gle 

Depositor. 

expenses  dur- 
ing the 
past  Year. 

t 

Per 

Cent. 

S3>37i.02i 

12. 12 

$8,981 ,361 

3230 

§998,749 

3-59 

§3.854,901 

13.86 

$464,131 

1.67 

§751.687 

2.70 

$632,951 

2.27 

$27,818,764 

I 

§1.105,955 

3-98 

137  of  the  largeil  f 
deposlt'n  ftT'ge ) 

7,361 

No  report. 

• • • • 

3,987,054 

12.33 

9,281  ',o6o 

28.72  , 

1,211,568 

3.75 

i 

5,001,046 

15-47 

No  report. 

794,932 

2.46 

1,217,219 

3-76 

32,335,876 

No  report. 

* ♦ • « 

No  report. 

8103,126 

0.32 

19,600 

0.22 

76 .432 

8-93 

232.274 

2.73 

1,938,180 

22.74 

61,072 

0.72 

370,706 

4-35 

• • « • 

8,522,372 

• • • « 

44 

No  report. 

• • • • 

10,1  14,876 

4.06 

27,4911,912 

i 1.04 

27,139.124 

10.90 

35.075.194 

14.08 

5,087,031 

2.03 

9.350,158 

3-75 

1,677,701 

0.69 

249.035,859 

ii 

• • • • 

41 

657,858 

0.27 

2,291,680 

4.38 

5-37.  >517 

10.28 

2,485,342 

4.75 

9,784,171 

18.7  I 

524,149 

I. 

774,059 

1.48 

76,521 

0.16 

52,287,389 

(4 

.... 

48,092 

No  report. 

• « • « 

2,982.053 

3-67 

7.45'S2I2 

9.17 

3,850,906 

4.72 

2,606,2 14 

3.23 

767,218 

0.93 

1,916,430 

2-35 

285,954 

0.35 

81,336,631 

844,192 

1.38 

32,986 

44 

• • • • 

§22,766,284 

5-°4 

§59.36,;, 494 

13.15 

§35.917,963 

7.96 

§58,259,706 

I 2.89 

86,903,601 

1.56 

§13.957,972 

3-09 

§3,890,346 

0.86 

§451.336,891 

§1,950,147 

1 

No  report. 

0.43 

108,93  1,087 

30.96 

10,367,794 

2 95 

19,516,234 

5-55 

15,272,010 

4^4 

351,829,147 

§89,779 

1,466,644 

0.42 

' 

# • • * 

16,745 

0.05 

7.30,1.942 

22.75 

... 

2,135,406 

6.65 

627,351 

1-95 

1,189,477 

— 

3-70 

891,985 

2.78 

32,118,209 

44 

• • 

No  report. 

No  report. 

1 

§22,783,029 

§175.60,1.523 

• • • • 

§35.917,963 

« • • • 

§60,395,112 

.... 

$17,898,746 

• • • • 

§34,663,683 

• • • • 

§20,054,341 

.... 

$835,284,2-17 

$1,950,147 

. 

....  ... 

— 

i 
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